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Subject:  "Farm  Women's  Markets."    Information  from  the  Extension  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
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A  short  time  ago  we  had  a  chat  about  a  very  successful  women's  cooperative 
market  at  Bethesda,  Maryland  —  a  market  where  many  women  are  selling  their 
home-produced  foods  regularly  and  making  good  profit.    But  for  fear  you'll  think 
I'm  giving  all  the  credit  to  Maryland  women  in  this  matter  of  selling  home-made 
products,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  groups  of  women  in  many  other  states  have 
"built  up  successful  businesses  of  this  sort  and  have  added  considerably  to  the 
family  income,  especially  during  these  last  hard  years. 

Women  have  been  selling  their  surplus  garden  foods  and  their  dairy  and 
poultry  products  in  club  markets,  or  at  their  own  roadside  stands,  or  other 
places  where  they  can  deal  directly  with  customers.    As  the  marketing  idea  grows 
and  women  gain  experience  in  selling,  they  are  learning  to  understand  the  demand 
for  quality  in  all  the  articles  they  offer  for  sale,  and  they  are  increasing  the 
variety  that  thej>"  have  to  offer.    Many  women  now  plan  their  gardens  in  the 
spring  with  a  thought  for  the  food  products  they  will  be  selling  at  their 
markets.    They  also  plan  their  home  canning  with  an  eye  to  the  kind  of  canned 
food  that  they  can  sell  most  easily.    They  also  keep  surplus  home-cured  hams  and 
bacons  and  other  quality  meat  products  in  their  smoke  houses,  ready  when  they 
want  to  take  them  to  market. 

Extension  specialists  and  home  demonstration  agents  have  helped  these 
homemakers  in  making  a  success  of  their  selling.    They  have  shown  the  value  of 
standardization  in  products  and  of  high  quality;  they  have  helped  the  women 
display  their  wares  attractively;  and  they  have  helped  them  in  efficient  sales 
organization  and  management. 

Perhaps  you'll  be  interested  in  hearing  which  home-produced  articles  sell 
best.    Reports  from  markets  all  over  the  country  show  that  the  most  popular 
articles  offered  for  sale  continue  to  be  butter,  eggs,  cottage  cheese,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruit,  chicken  and  other  meat.    Practically  all  markets  also  sell 
home-grown  flowers,  baked  goods,  home-canned  fruit,  preserves  and  jellies; 
home-canned  soup  mixtures,  and  other  products  typical  of  the  section.    The  women 
do  very  well  on  their  special  sales,  too  —  Harvest  sales  in  the  autumn,  sales 
at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter.    At  these  sales  the  women  offer,  beside 
food,   such  articles  as  hooked  rugs,  baskets,  mats,  woolwork,  household  linens, 
and  so  on.    Women  in  the  older  markets  in  the  country  have  learned  the  value 
of  good  market  equipment,   so  they  have  their  own  scales  and  counters,  glass 
display  cases,  refrigerators,  cash  registers  and  sales  slips. 
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Perhaps  you'll  be  interested  to  hear  about  some  of  the  more  successful 
business  ventures  of  homemakers.     I  haven't  all  the  figures  on  the  past  year,  but 
I  can  give  you  some  interesting  items  from  the  previous  year  that  show  how 
women,  even  without  business  experience,  can  get  together  and  help  the  family 
pocketbook  in  hard  times. 

Year  before  last  the  women  in  Illinois  made  a  record  for  themselves  in 
selling  home  products.    Six  hundred  of  them  sold  through  organized  markets  and 
thrift  shops  with  gross  receipts  of  $107,577*    In  connection  with  one  of  these 
shops,  the  women  run  a  successful  cafeteria  and  tea  room. 

A  report  from  one  county  in  Ohio  shows  that  the  industrious  women  there 
sold  $850  worth  of  their  own  products  in  2k  marketing  days.    And  in  108  marketing 
days,  another  group  of  k2  other  Ohio  women  took  in  $3000. 

In  West  Virginia  many  women  sell  through  the  Mountain  State  Home  Industries 
Shops.    In  1932,  five  of  these  shops  were  in  operation,  and  they  sold  $5,527  worth 
of  home  products,  including  especially  baked  goods  and  flowers.    This  meant  a 
helpful  sum  added  to  the  incomes  of  13*+  farm  families. 

In  the  same  year,  eight  women  in  Hew  Hampshire  canned  and  sold  more  than  a 
thousand  jars  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    The  Hew  Hampshire  label,  which  they  all 
use  on  their  jars,  contains  the  farm  bureau  seal,  the  name  of  the  contents  of  the 
jar,  the  canner1  s  name  and  the  legend:  "Wo  stand  behind  our  product."    All  thG 
recipes  used  for  these  Hew  Hampshire  canned  goods  are  kept  on  file  so  the  women 
can  fill  duplicate  orders. 

Women  in  Georgia  and  Arkansas  are  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  marketers. 
In  Georgia  during  the  past  year  the  curb  markets,  roadside  markets  and  other 
sales  of  surplus  farm-home  products  made  direct  to  customers  have  more  than 

doubled  in  number.    Sales  of  Georgia  Farm  Products  made  to  city  housewives  last 
year  amounted  to  $^95,000.    That  was  an  increase  of  $2^0,000  over  the  previous 
year.    Commercial  concerns  in  that  state  are  making  an  effort  to  cooperat  e  with 
the  women  marketers  by  advertising  "Georgia  Products." 

Women  in  the  South  were  some  of  the  first  to  establish  their  own  market 
centers  for  farm-home  products,  and  they  have  made  a  fine  record  through  the 
years.     In  North  Carolina  in  1932  there  were  42  home-demonstration  markets 
operated  by  farm  women  and  the  total  value  of  their  sales  came  to  $32^,918.  Just 
recently  in  Durham,  Horth  Carolina,  53  people,   selling  their  home-produced 
articles  at  a  cooperative  market,  took  in  $206  in  one  day. 

In  Arkansas,  during  the  past  year,  sales  from  poultry,  dairy  and  garden 
products,  as  well  as  baked  goods,  clothing,  linens,  rugs,  mats,  quilts  and 
blankets  brought  in  a  net  profit  of  $91,191  for  women  in  2k  counties.    That  was 
an  average  of  $3800  per  county.    The  Fort  Smith  Producers'  Club  Market  at  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas,  is  typical  of  the  development  of  many  club  markets.    From  a 
meager  start  in  1930  on  a  vacant  lot  with  no  funds  and  no  protection  from  heat 
and  rain,  the  market  has  now  grown  until  it  has  large  and  comfortable  quarters 
near  the  business  district,  and  is  a  going  concern,  run  by  farm  men  and  women  in 
Horth  Sebastian  County.    Records  of  its  sales  for  the  first  two  and  a  half  years 
show  that  it  took  in  an  average  of  $2000  a  month. 

All  these  cooperative  markets  report  that  their  success  has  depended 
chiefly  on  good  management  and  organization,  reliable  high-quality  products,  and 
fair  prices. 


